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tween a Jewish perspective and an African 
American perspective and that some of the au- 
thors’ positions arc downright petty sadly re- 
flea the current state of relations between the 
two groups. 

Several of the authors, after describing the 
collapse mentioned above, express hope chat 
the coalition between African Americans and 
Jews might to some extent be restored. For ex- 
ample, Jonathan Kaufman writes, “Blacks and 
Jews still remain caught in what [Martin Luther] 
King called an ‘inescapable web of mutuality.*" 
However, far more convincing is the position 
taken by Patricia J. Williams in her beautifully 
written, fair, and well-balanced account of the 
tensions between Hasidic Jews and blacks in 
the Crown Heights section of Brooklyn. She 
rejects what she calls a “West Side Story solu- 
tion” to the problems as “a blindly depoliti- 
cized one” chat “obscures the possibility that 
simple cantankerous coexistence may be more 
like what we should be aiming for in a democ- 
racy based on live and let live. 

Jack Salzman and Cornel West have pro- 
duced an informative, provocative book wor- 
thy of our attention. 

Frederick M. Binder 
College of Staten Island 
City University of New York 
New York , New York 



The Last Crusade: Martin Luther King Jr., the 
FBI , and the Poor Peoples Campaign. By Gerald D. 
McKnight. (Boulder Westview, 1998. viii, 
192 pp. $25.00, isbn 0-8133-3384-9.) 

The Poor Peoples Campaign (ppc) is a fasci- 
nating, controversial, and tragic episode in the 
history of the civil rights movement. In at- 
tempting to make the abolition of poverty a na- 
tional priority, Martin Luther King Jr. sought 
to revive the movement, which was then di- 
vided and disintegrating, by broadening its 
base to include poor people of all races. Some 
view the ppc as a brilliant, daring strategy that 
might have created a powerful new coalition 
had King lived. Others see it as a desperate gam- 
ble by a leader who was rapidly losing his influ- 
ence and prestige, a plan with so much against it 
that its chances of success were negligible. 

Kings assassination and subsequent revela- 



tions about the efforts of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation (fbi) to discredit him make it 
impossible to know whether the ppc, and r 
Kings personal direction, might have achieved 
its goals. As things turned out, the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (sclc), mi- 
nus King, turned the campaign into a sham- 
bles, a pathetic failure that virtually destroyed 
sclc as an important force on the national 
scene. Not surprisingly, this tragic coda to the 
civil rights movement has generated wide- 
spread suspicion that a government conspiracy 
of some kind, involving one or more of the 
fbi, the Central Intelligence Agency (cxa), 
the Memphis Police Department (mpd), and 
Lyndon B. Johnsons White House, lay behind 
IGngs murder and the ppcs undoing. 

Gerald D. McKnights crisply written and 
tighdy argued book exposes die Johnson ad- 
ministrations alarm over the ppc and hostility 
to King and documents the fbis determined 
attempts to undermine both the movement 
and the man. McKnight also describes, dearly 
and precisely, the circumstances surrounding 
King s ill-fated visits to Memphis and provides 
a cogent analysis of the ppcs failure. While 
many books on King are charaaerized by nar- 
rative sprawl, McKnights concision — not a 
word is wasted — is a refreshing change. 

More important, while the author pulls 
no punches whatever — and expresses moral 
outrage — in detailing the lawless tactics of 
the fbi and the appalling negligence of the 
Memphis police, he refutes the conspiracy 
theorists who would have us believe that those 
agencies planned Kings murder. “Their un- 
warranted aaions and inactions significandy 
increased the odds favoring a successful assas- 
sination,” McKnight argues. “Nevertheless . . . 
there is nothing in the released documents to 
support, and persuasive evidence to reject, as- 
sertions that the fbi and the mpd conspired 
to assassinate King." And while excoriating 
the army’s surveillance of Resurrection City 
(the ppcs encampment in Washington, D.C) 
as “unlawful, redundant, and excessive" and 
admitting that the fbi “played a major role in 
the campaigns bafflement and undoing," he 
provides enough evidence of sclc s incompe- 
tence to sustain the conclusion that the ppc 
would have collapsed regardless of govern- 
ment harassment. 
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McKnights insistence upon remaining 
within the bounds of the evidence inspires 
confidence in his judgments. The Last Crusade 
is a i lccinct, fast-paced, well- researched, and 
readable account of the Poor Peoples Cam- 
paign. As a study of the relationship between 
the civil rights movement and the fbi, it is a 
valuable addition to the work of David Gar- 
row and Kenneth O’Reilly. 

Adam Fairdough 
University of East Anglia 
Norwich, England 

Vietnam: The Early Decisions. Ed. by Lloyd C. 
Gardner and Ted Gittinger. (Austin: Univer- 
sity of Texas Press, 1997. x, 228 pp. $35.00, 
isbn 0-292-72800-X.) 

My Lai: A Brief History with Documents. By 
James S. Olson and Randy Roberts. (Boston: 
Bedford, 1998. xvi, 222 pp. Cloth, $35.00, 
isbn 0-312-17767-4. Paper, $7.50, isbn 0- 
312-1422 7-7.) 

Vietnam , edited by Lloyd C. Gardner, the 
Charles and Mary Beard Professor of History 
at Rutgers University, and Ted Gittinger, di- 
rector of special projects at the Lyndon Baines 
Johnson Presidential Library, is a collection of 
ten papers presented at the Johnson Library in 
Ausrin, Texas, in October 1993, at a confer- 
ence dded “Vietnam: The Early Decisions, 
1961-1964.” It is ostensibly an overview of 
American political policy toward South Viet- 
nam during the period, but underlying that is- 
sue is a debate on the degree to which presi- 
dents John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson 
deserve responsibility for United States in- 
volvement in the Vietnam War. 

In the first essay, Robert A. Divine presents 
a comprehensive view of the international 
context in which United States presidents 
from Harry S. Truman to Johnson formulated 
and carried out their Southeast Asia policies. 
With the East/West struggle dominating 
United States foreign affairs. Divine suggests 
that “American policy in Vietnam can be un- 
derstood only in relation to the course of the 
Cold War.” In other words, managing the Cold 
War provided a thread of continuity that 
spanned several presidential administrations. 



Under this construct, lbj cannot be entirely 
blamed for the war because he inherited a 
flawed policy. On the other hand, John M. 
Newman argues vehemently against a “conti- 
nuity thesis” in the opening sentence of his 
paper: “President Johnson reversed President 
Kennedy’s policy in Vietnam”; that reversal 
eventually led lbj to dispatch combat troops 
to Vietnam in 1965. Newmans argument, 
while holding up Johnsons decision to send 
troops to Vietnam as evidence of lbj s liability, 
fails to prove that Kennedy intended to with- 
draw United States advisers. 

This book is not unkind toward Lyndon 
Johnson. Newman and George C. Herring are 
the only two authors who pass severe judg- 
ment against Johnson, but this is mitigated in 
Herrings case when he traces what he calls the 
Johnson /Joint Chiefs of Staff “conspiracy of 
silence” back to Kennedy and the Bay of Pigs 
debacle. Brian VanDeMark, Lloyd Gardner, 
and Jphn Prados examine flawed assumptions 
held by presidents and their advisers that led 
to poor decisions throughout the period. Wil- 
liam Conrad Gibbons and Larry Berman sup- 
port the continuity thesis in spirit by arguing 
that the point of no return for the United 
States was not committing combat troops to 
the South, but jfks complicity in the assassi- 
nation of president of South Vietnam Ngo 
Dinh Diem, which pushed the country into 
chaos. Finally, essays by William J. Duiker and 
Ilya V. Gaiduk use sources in North Vietnam 
and Moscow to question the validity of United 
States assumptions of a monolithic Sino/Sovict 
conspiracy to bring Hanoi into the Commu- 
nist fold. With that said, whether you accept 
or reject the proposition that Johnson inher- 
ited a flawed policy, the feet remains that that 
it was he, not Kennedy, who ordered United 
States combat troops to South Vietnam and 
was unable to bring the conflict to a conclusion. 

My Lai by James S. Olson, Sam Houston 
State University, and Randy Roberts, Purdue 
University, takes the reader through a horren- 
dous, bloody episode in the Vietnam War. The 
documents collected in this work tell the story 
of how American soldiers from Charlie Com- 
pany, First Battalion, Twentieth Infantry, mas- 
sacred Vietnamese men, women, and children 
in the Republic of South Vietnam, Quang 
Ngai Province, on March 16, 1968, and how 



